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SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


July-August, 1923 


HIS July-August issue has been made 
especially with ceramic decorators in 
mind, but the motifs, both in Miss 
Stroud’s article on tiles and Miss 
Jacobson’s article on design, are 
easily adaptable to all sorts of pur- 
poses, especially embroidery. We 
have seen lately a most charming 
blue pongee gown decorated with 
embroidery of birds and flowers in 
bright color wools, similar to the title designs of Miss Stroud’s 
pupils, 


In starting the policy of giving a color plate every month 
of some fine crafts object from the Museum, we were ven- 
turing into an entirely new field for us with the inevitable 
consequence of mistakes by the color engravers and various 
misunderstandings with the different people concerned. We 
have now, however, we believe, overcome most of the difficul- 
ties and from now on expect to give better reproductions and 
more available subjects. The shawls which we give this 
month should have showed a portion of the solid color centers 
which were very unusual, instead of the usual creamy white. 
They were a rich red orange on one and a luminuous jade 
green on the other. Some of the others in the collection had 
fine shades of light violet and yellow. The borders are full of 
design suggestions and the color schemes should be very 
suggestive for batik and other textile work. 


DESIGN COMPETITION 


We announce another design competition which will close 
September 15th, 1923. 

First: A sheet of motifs in black and white wash drawing, 
for “Little Things to Make,” applied to small ceramic shapes, 
with written color treatment. 

First Prize $15 Second Prize $10. 
Second: A design in color applied to a large ceramic form or 
to several small forms. 

First Prize $15 Second Price $10. 

Send all designs flat, with postage for return. 

Designs may be mailed at book rate, provided there is 
nothing written on them, besides the name and address of de- 
signer and description of design. Treatments should be sent by 
separate mail. | 

These are good and easy problems for the pupils of classes 
in design. All designs with merit, which are not awarded one of 
the prizes, will be considered for purchase. 


THE MOUNTAIN LAKE (Supplement) 
Janie Launt 

WO different color schemes are given for this porch set. 

Chinese Blue, Grass Green, Orange, Black and Searlet, a 

little Blue is added to the Green and the Scarlet and Orange 

are combined. In the second color scheme the colors are 

Lotus Yellow, Orange, Scarlet, Oak Brown combined with a 

little Orange, Peacock Green and Grass Green combined, Ant- 

werp Blue. The lines should be put in with a banding wheel. 
This design can be executed in one fire. 


TREATMENTS OF DESIGNS FROM FREMONT HIGH 
SCHOOL MOTIFS 


Page 57-—Top of page, Marmalade jar in Celtic Green and 
Wistaria; Mayonnaise bowl and saucer in Scarlet and Black. 
Bottom of page, Marmalade jar in Egyptian Blue and Lilac; 
Mayonnaise bowl and saucer in Goldenrod and Citron. 


Page 59—-Box and cover, in Black and Orange Red on Sat- 
suma. Plate and Cup and Saucer; Large birds, Egyptian and 
Yale Blue; eyeballs, Orange; Small birds, Azure Blue; eyeballs, 
Citron; Bands, Lilac and Celtic Green, Yale Blue edge; Stems, 
Lilac; leaves, Celtic Green; flowers, Orange and Citron; spots, 
Lilac. 


Page 60-—Large bowl, Egyptian Blue and Peacock Green on 
Satsuma; Bands, Sand and Lavender; Bands inside Bowl in the 
Blue and Green; Small Pitcher, Darkest grey in Red Orange; 
Flower, Wistaria and Citron; Satsuma or light grey ground; 
Kdge and handle, Lavender Grey. 


Page 61-~Bowl; Leaves and stems, Chinese Blue; Centers of 
flowers, Orange; Light part of large flower, Leaf Green; balance 
of flowers, Lavender; Band, Leaf Green with Lavender spots; 
Bands inside bowl of Orange and Chinese Blue. 


Plate: Kdge and flower, Lavender; Bird, Canary Yellow; 
Stems and spots in bud, Lavender; Leaves, bud and center of 
flower, Leaf Green; Stamens and white part of flower, Canary 
Yellow. Cup and Saucer: Leaves.and stems, Celtic Green with 
Chinese Blue spots; Flower and edge, Chinese Blue with Celtic 
Green center. 


Small bonbon: Design etched; Black portion, Gold; Leaves 
and stems, Silver with light spots in Egyptian Blue enamel or 
any desired color; The large bonbonniere should have the same 
design, larger for the sides, or bands of the same colors used on 
cover; Ground, Satsuma; darkest portion, Amethyst, medium 
grey in Chinese Blue; light spots, Oranged Red. 


Page 63. Bowl; Stems and bottom band and line below edge, 
Arabian Blue; Leaves and vertical spots in line, Lilac; Flower, 
Wistaria with Citron center; Birds, Leaf Green with Citron eyes 
and Citron spot in tail; curly lines and edge of leaf, Green. 
Plate: Scarlet edge; Inner line and stems, Egyptian Blue; Leaf, 
Lilac; birds, Celtic Green; eyes and spot in leaf, Scarlet. Cup 
and Saucer, Yale Blue on white. 

Page 64—-Small covered jar at top; Satsuma or dusted grey 
ground; Flower lower part, also narrow leaf and small buds, 3 
Leaf Green, } Canary Yellow; light spots on flower and small 
buds and grey part of large bud, Lilac; Stems and light part of 
large bud and top of flower, Wistaria; dark spots, Canary 
yellow. Tea Caddy: Amethyst, Yale Blue and Chinese Blue on 
white, or on Satsuma or Sedji Green. Bowl: Black part, Gold; 
Scarlet between lines and on flowers. 


PLATE DESIGN (page 65) 
Nina Hatfie'd 


First fire—Plate light green lustre pounced. If not dark 
enough apply for another fire. Design in Gold. 
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THE MOUNTAIN LAKE” LUNCH SET FOR SUMMER COTTAGE 


JANIE LAUNT 


JULY-AUG. 1923 COPYRIGHT 1923 
KERAMIC STUDIO PUB. CO 


KERAMIC STUDIO SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
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MURIEL KOZLAY 


TILES ROUND AND SQUARE 
Clara Stroud 

FIVE inch circle or square provides a splendid space for 

decoration, and is an appropriate size for a tile. However, 
if hand made the tile may be any shape or size its originator 
desires, such as round, square, five-sided or hexagonal. Miss 
Warga and Miss Ingersoll have designed round ones. Mr. 
Brohal has a design for a square one. In these cases the pattern 
is produced by the tracery of a uniform width of line. Notice on 
the round tiles that the thickness is developed into feet. The 
square one might also have a one inch square for a foot at each 
corner. 

A tea tile is not merely something to collect dust upon the 
plate-rail: it has an actual value and service in holding a hot 
tea pot. Between meals the tea tile has every chance in the 
world to be used as a decoration to make festive a room or to 
supply a bit of cheerful color. 

The small squares and small rounds offer possibilities as 
paper weights. These designs are by Mrs. Higbee, Miss Allen, 
Miss Acornley, Miss De Nobriga, Miss Irving, Mr. Holznagel, 
Mr. Blumstein, Mr. Ingoglia, Miss Post, and Miss Judas. 

These could be made of a very choice color, for sometimes in 
the arrangement of a table just such a touch is essential to 
repeat a hue used elsewhere in the room. 

Floor tiling also may be made with these small shapes. 
Miss Feld has taken a rather ordinary motif in a small square, 
but by repeating it in an orderly fashion has evolved a sparkling 
effect with little squares composed into a large one. On floors 
the repetition of the pattern is of vital importance. Whether to 
repeat the motif far apart or close together should be a matter 
of much deliberation. Motifs like the one by Mrs. Alice Higbee 
which have no up and down or right and left are best, or we 
might say, safest to use. Generally speaking choose values and 
colors that are closely related. 

Then too there are the tiles set in mantels. Any of the square 
designs illustrated could be admirably put to such a use. One 
way of producing a pleasing effect would be to alternate a 
decorated square with a plain one, thus emphasizing the beauty 
of the square with decoration, and giving a relief from ornamen- 


tation by the empty one. Interiors constructed in cement or 
stucco offer possibilities for the use of tiles, perhaps as an accent 
here and there over a certain niche or doorway. Here is a chance 
for color brought about by tiles. The elephant repeat by Mr. 
Fischer could be used, the elephants each time facing the main 
entrance of the building. Tiles are also used on exteriors. 
Sometime one finds them over a window or placed in such a way 
as to ornament an otherwise plain looking structure. 

In considering the uses of tiles we must not neglect those for 
window boxes, not only the window box which is placed indoors 
in the winter time but also the box or boxes outside the window 
or around the porch. Many an ordinary house has been trans- 
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DESIGN FOR TEA TILE—ANNE INGERSOLL 


J. JUDAS 


ACORNLEY 


ALICE IRVING 
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EDNA ALLEN 


LOUISE DOWNS 


formed into a thing of beauty by the skillful planting of flowers, 
vines, shrubs and trees. In some cases one or two flower boxes 
aglow with color will perform a miracle. The box must be con- 
structed to contain the tiles. One on each end, and on the sides, 
three, five, or more according to the length desired. The idea of 
using birds in the patterns for flower box tiles seems a nice one, 
for do we not like to associate birds and flowers? Especially in 
the city where we have no birds except in cages and parks, the 
thought of a row of little dicky birds just outside the window is a 
pleasant one. The illustrations by Miss Allen, Miss Kozlay, 
Miss Hold, Miss Downs, and Miss Woods, would be delightful 
used in this way. In using flower motifs they should be kept 


most abstract so that the real flowers in the box have a chance to 
blossom forth in all their glory, which by the way, should be 
chosen especially as to color which will harmonize with the ones 
used on the tiles. Pink and white geraniums in most cases will 
be less offensive than red ones. Petunias grow well in flower 
boxes and come in lovely colors. 

The Tile Problem is a good one indeed, and many teachers 
find it an easy beginning lesson because the space is plain and 
flat. Whether it be square or round is a matter of choice. Its 
possibilities are unlimited in subject matter. These are only a 
few suggestions as worked out by our first year design students 
at the Fawcett School of Industrial Arts, Newark, N. J. 
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FISHER--FAWCETT SCHOOL 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 

A. B.—Where can I buy the speed ball lettering pens of which Miss Clar: 
Stroud speaks in one of her articles? 

These pens are much used now in school work, They are manufactured by 
the C. Howard Hunt Pen Co., of Camden, N. J. 

D.C. B.—I find difficulty in getting glass for decoration at a price which will 
allow me to make a profit. Heisey’s will sell only wholesale. Could you give me 
the names of manufacturers who might be persuaded to sell something less than 
the entire factory output? 

There is no manufacturer from whom you can buy direct that I know of. 
Would advise you to ask Heisey’s to give you name of jobbers through whom 
you could purchase their glass. They would undoubtedly do that. Glass is 
high, like china, and decorators must find a way to ask enough for their work 
to insure a profit. There are no prospects of a reduction in prices. If there is 


any change, both in glass and china, it will be up, not down. So with the price of 
steaks, soap or anything else. 

H. I. F.—What is the matter with a kiln which takes three hours to fire, 
while it used to take 114 to 2 hours. It was moved recently and handled 
very carefully. 

The trouble is evidently poor draught. Are you sure your flue is clean and 
clear. L advise you to take a peep at the chimney and see if everything is O. Kk. 
on the roof. Such trouble is often caused by a chimney so located that it cannot 
draw well. 

G. A. R.—Could you tell me what enamels are best to use for soft and hard 
wares? I am a beginner. 

You may use hard or soft enamels on soft wares, but use only hard enamels 


on hard china, and use very thin. 
(Continued on page 66) 
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FRANK INGOGLIA 
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FREMONT HIGH SCHOOL 
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DESIGN 
Nellie Jacobson, Instructor, Fremont High School 

EOMETRIC forms are the tools used by beginning pupils 

in my class in design, first because these symbols are the 
common property of all; and as such can be used immediately 
with confidence and without the usual groping for ideas strange 
and original. Secondly they give a definite area which can be 
named and criticised. The student need not wonder what is 
meant when he is told his design is without character. He can 
definitely locate the shapeless area and give it character. Last 
of all skill in the use of these symbols gives him a key to interpret 
nature in terms of design. 

I like the medium of paint and brush best because it pre- 
pares a pupil for so many applications of his design, as for 
example, enamels, gesso, or batik. All beginning problems are 
developed in dark color, black, deep blue, or violet; thus con- 
centrating attention on form and balance of dark and light 
areas. 

The first problems are very simple, merely painting directly 
the various geometric symbols in mass, not line,--such forms as 
triangle, square, rectangle, circle, half circle, oval, and varia- 
tions of these forms. 

The second problem develops the principle of repetition in 
a simple border. Choose one geometric symbol! and by simple 
repetition develop a border. Attention is directed to the back- 
ground area created. The principle of subordination may be 
developed by the combination of two elements, carefully em- 
phasizing one and subordinating the other. Beautiful borders 
may be created in this simple manner which are suitable for 
application in enamels, stitchery, and batik. (Plate I.) 

The next problem deals with the creation of an interesting 
motif developed from a circle, square, or other geometric form. 
We paint a mass in dark, leaving a tiny spot of definite form in 
the center; accent the vertical and horizontal axes by adding 
to the edge a definite geometric form which must be greatly 
subordinated to the original form. (Plate II.) The motifs so 
developed are then combined to form an all-over pattern. This 
gives an excellent opportunity to study the interrelation of 
parts and the background area. The student will come to feel 
at the close of this problem that the background area is just as 
important and full of meaning as his created spot, and therefore 
it must be just as definite. He would probably be more accurate 
if he drew his design first, but he would then be thinking in line 
instead of mass, so we content ourselves with less accurate 
results and a greater degree of appreciation. Guide lines, how- 
ever, as a web to work on, may be lightly drawn, giving a solid 
foundation on which to work. (Plate III.) 

These and other similar problems are used merely to give a 
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PLATE WL 


MERCIA FERRIER 
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Plate III 
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feeling for definite, precise form, knowledge of dark and light 
balance, and an ability to criticise work from that standpoint. 
An individual motif may be developed next, such as a simple 
geometric flower form. Keep the balance bisymmetric at first 
to avoid difficulty. Choose a square, circle, or other form and 
add a border to the edge. This border must be carefully sub- 
ordinated to the main mass and is used to produce a relationship 
between the white of the paper and the dark of the mass. The 
corners must not be permitted to become unduly prominent. 
The center of the large area may also be made more interesting. 
Theadditionot stem and leaves in pleasing proportion completes 
the problem. (Plate IV.) 


Another method of creating flower forms is to paint the back- 
ground area first, creating the design in white. For example; 
draw with pencil a rectangle. Begin on the edge and paint 
inward thus creating a new area in the center. A variation of 
the above method is to cut simple forms from dark paper. On 
these forms paint in white subordinate areas, add stem and 
leaves in paint, and the problem is complete. A series of really 
lovely forms can readily be completed in this way in a very 
short time. (Plate V.) 

With such simple problems a working basis for construction 
and criticism: is established and then greater freedom may enter 
into the design. In more difficult problems the pencil may play 
a more active part. For example; the design may be developed 
in a rectangle or circle which is first carefully drawn. For 
example; if the problem is to be a flower, leaf, and bud, the 
student may begin by determining which is to be his most im- 
portant element. All others must be subordinated to this. He 
may then literally divide his area into definite proportions, care- 
fully studying the relationship of each to the other. Then lightly 
swing in the movement and the shape of each element. After 
this preliminary study, the student may work as freely as he 
desires with his brush, and in as complete a color scheme as he 
is prepared to carry out. (Plate VI.) 

Even bird forms may be created with a basis of geometric 
form. The triangle is the easiest form to work with,--the mere 
addition of a half circle forhead and another triangle for feet will 
stimulate the play impulse and ideas will follow. Fairy tales 
offer a most interesting field for invention, and nursery rhymes 
are a never-ending source of delight. 

Cutpaper work combines delightfully with the brush in 
working out problems, and will often save a problem which an 
unlucky slip of the brush has seemingly spoiled. 

These problems are merely suggestive and are only a means 
to an end, namely a feeling for color, good space relations, and 
beautiful balance of dark and light. 


PLATE 


MERCIA FERRIER, Plate IV 
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Box-MarTif By Lovrlse LENZ 


APPLICATION TO CERAMIC FORMS OF DESIGNS BY PUPILS OF FREMONT HIGH SCHOOL 
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Plate VI--Space Division for F!ower, Leaf, Bud Motif 


PUPIL OF FREMONT HIGH SCHOOL 


BOWL—GLADYS E. HARLAN | 
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APPLICATION TO CERAMIC FORMS OF DESIGN BY PUPILS OF FREMONT HIGH SCHOOL 
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FLOWER UNITS BY PUPILS OF FREMONT HIGH SCHOOL 


LOUISE LENZ 
LUCILE PHILLIPS 
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DOROTHY BAXTER 


DOROTHY ROGERS 
APPLICATION OF DESIGN UNITS BY PUPILS OF FREMONT HIGH SCHOOL 
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PLATE DESIGN- NINA HATFIELD 


BEGINNERS’ CORNER 
K.S. G. N. Y. 


MRS. NINA HATFIELD - 


LUSTRES 


N all our work cleanliness is the most essential thing but in no 
branch of it so necessary as in lustre work. 

Lustres come in a variety of colors, light green, yellow, 
brown, orange brown, blue, violets, black, opal and several 
others. 

The working materials are brushes, one for each color, 
lavender oil as a medium, alcohol for cleaning, and china silk 
and cotton for pouncing. Lustres before firing are all one color, 
brown varying a little in shade, so be sure to keep all well 
labelled and your brushes marked or it may prove a very dis- 
appointing sight when your work comes from the kiln. 

Any square or flat brush is good to use for applying lustres 
excepting for Mother of Pearl where you may use any china 
painting brush as that lustre is painted on unevenly, in short 
strokes. 

For cleaning your brush use alcohol, as turpentine is an 
enemy of lustre and should not be used, except to clean your 
china. | 

We speak of lavender oil as a medium, that is used only to 
thin your lustre in case it is too thick and cannot be applied 
evenly. The silk and cotton mentioned are used to pounce your 
lustre evenly after having applied it; that means for light lustres 
only; dark lustres are not pounced but laid on evenly with a 
square shader or a flat brush. 

Now to begin, clean the piece you are to work on well with 
turpentine; this will leave a thin oily film on the china which 
will not be affected by the moisture in the air. Right now it is 
well to say that half the blemishes and spots on pieces coming 
from the kiln are caused before even a brush stroke has been put 
on them. I shall quote from a little booklet on lustre which will 
explain this condition to you very clearly; ‘White spots which 
show up after the lustre has been fired, are caused by moisture 
condensing from the air on the surface of the china, before the 


(Treatment page 47) 


lustre is applied. The lustre will go on the china all right but, 
in the heat of the kiln, the tiny globules of moisture which were 
not visible when you applied your lustre, expand into steam. 
This steam then breaks through the “skim” or film of the lustre, 
leaving the bothersome white spots of various sizes. 

Handle your piece as little as possible as the oil left by the 
imprint of your finger works in firing through the lustre and 
again you have a blemish. Have everything as free from dust 
and lint about you as possible, and do not tear rags nor pull 
cotton apart near your work as the particles will settle on your 
wet lustre, absorb same and cause dark spots to show after fire. 

Round rings are caused by turpentine or grease of some kind 
dropped on the lustre after the lustre is applied and do not show 
up until after firing. 

Under Answers to correspondents many letters have come 
to me asking for the cause and prevention of spots appearing on 
the china after firing. These spots have usually a speck of 
foreign substance in the centre of a ring, and have not a darker 
outer edge. These are in many cases defective spots in the glaze 
of the china, even in some of the best French china round circles 
have come through a lustre which was allright in the first firing. 
But I do not feel satisfied that this is always the cause of those 
dreaded spots and have made a great deal of inquiry of people 
who know a great deal and do good lustre work. One gentleman 
especially whose opinion I regard very highly tells me that 
often a little foreign particle like a chemical forms on the inside 
walls of the kiln. These little particles like a powder settle on 
the china and cause the spot. 

As to correcting these spots I have not as yet found a way as 
the glaze is gone and the only thing I can recommend is to give 
your attention to the lining of your kiln. Rub the walls down 
well with sandpaper and give a good coating of the following 
wash: 1% lb. feldspar, 1 lb. china clay, mix with warm water to 
the consistency of cream and apply with a coarse brush. Repeat 
this in six weeks again and I feel it will overcome at least some 
of the trouble. 

I know you will ask what you should do if all these things 
should happen to your piece of lustre work? I should advise the 
removal of the entire lustre with a diluted solution of Pydro- 
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fluoric acid and begin all over again. The acid which comes 
diluted in a wax bottle can be purchased at any of your supply 
stores, so do not dare and try to dilute yourself. It is very 
dangerous to handle and in case you should ever get any of the 
full strength on your hands use ammonia at once,—it is the 
antidote. But the kind that comes to you in the little wax 
bottle you need not be afraid of. Twirl a little cotton on the end 
of a stick, dip in bottle and rub over lustre which will come off 
at once, and rinse well. 

You will think this an article of just terrible things to 
happen and dont’s but these are things you must know. How- 
ever, cheer up for in my next lesson I will proceed and tellabout 
some of the very lovely things we can do with lustre. 


(Continued from page 53) 
D. S.—I have secured some Oil of Lavender in the pure form, and as it 
costs nine dollars an ounce, | would like to know what to use to dilute it. 
A Satsuma box top, worked in enamels, fell in the firmg and chipped a 
The piece fellon the enameland stuck. How 


piece off a white china saucer. 
can | remove it. 

Dilute your lavender oil with denatured alcohol. Use French oil of 
lavender Garden worth $2.75 a lb. You must have ‘lavender oil flowers,” 
worth $3.25 an ounce, you have been greatly overcharged. 

The only thing to do is to chip off the piece of china. Maybe you could 
Otherwise you will have to 


add to your design so the enamel will cover. 
take an enamel the nearest color to Satsuma snd fill in. 


LUNCH SET FOR SUMMER COTTAGE— JANIE LAUNT (Treatment page 47) 
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